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ABSTRACT 

This student book and companion teacher's guide can 
be used to teach Hawaiian economic history at the 11th and 12th grade 
levels. The student book, which can be used as a basic text or as a 
supplement to other ipaterials, consists of nine episodes* For each 
episode there is a comic strip and a narrative summary which students 
are expected tc read. Each episode ends with questions for classroom 
discussion. The purpose of the first episode is to give students a 
general idea cf how production and exchange took place in ancient 
(pre-Captain Cook) Havaii^ Episode two aives studenzs a general idea 
of the economic impact cf Captain Cook^s arrival in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The economic changes which were brought about in Hawaii as a 
result of sustained contact with the outside world, from 17B5 to 
18^0, are described in the third episode. In episode four students 
learn about the whalina trade which flourished in the Hawaiian 
Islands between the 1820s and the 1560s affecting Hawaii's economic 
and social climate. The fifth episode touches briefly on the Great 
Mahele of 1BU8 which legally divided up all the .Tand in Hawaii and 
ultimately aave fee simple ownership to chiefs , foreigners, and 
commoners^ Students examine the problems faced by Hawaii's newly 
established sugar and pineapple industries in episodes six and seven 
respectively. The kinds of economic changes that took place in Hawaii 
during the war years are examined in the eighth episode^ The 
concludina episode introduces students to the factors which led to 
the successful establishment of the visitor industry in Hawaii. The 
teacher's guide lists objectives and answers to questions for each 
episode. ( Author /BM) 
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^ntiluttt ^te-@ulltlm EXTRA 

200YM1DMAN 



FOUND MHIMOUUWREaaeE 





JmS SORf^ ON rHE. KOA/A COAST OF THE 3iG /S^ ^ , 




Op coufisE.,wa kn^^/^oThi/^^O of the oursfoa i¥orj~d THEh/. had ro depeajd 

ON 0UR.6ELYES AND OUR VERY LIMrTED /^SSoUf^CES To PfiOV/PE THETH/NGS 
l^E A/EEDBP, 



Our. Tools wer.e vERYd/MPLs compared To mAr m mv£ today: ,,.a/o 

MACHINES, NO TRUCKS , NO QULLDOZEJ^d AND NO /YIEfAL TOOl- S. m PIDN 'f El/E^M VB 
HORSES OR. OXBAYTO PLOW OUR FIELDS OR TO CARRY NEAVjY7J^I^<^^' 
HAD To DO MOST TIrlING 5 & YHAND. — — 




WirnOUr MODERN EQUIPMENT A^i^CH OF r/^E LAND COULd NOT BE OMLriVATEO,EXC£pr 
Al^NG STREAMS A^^ VALLEyS. TNE LAf^'O COucD ONLy^c^PPORT 050, ooo P^P^ 
rntN. roCAY. THERE ARE. O^EA ^qO,OCrO^PB^^jN HAWAJ/ . «^ 




BACH ISLAND mS D/y/DED /A/ro D/Sm/CT'S C^LL£d AfOKU. 



Hawaii, /=or. example., ms diwded 
/Arro Six moku, Mr/=AM/LY uv£d /// 



KBOMO i 



The MOKO IV5^£ DMOEO //VT03A1/^U£/^ 
RESN/^PED PIECES OP C/^/J^O /imPUAA. 




rAHOPOB'A 



^LL miANO ON EACH ISLAND m 
l?/}mA/6 miFONEftCH ISLAND. 



OTHEfl HI&H CH/BFS 
CAUEO ALII At MOKU 
G0VER.A/aD EACH AlOKU 




Lbsse/^ Chiefs, orAlu, 



The AHUPUA'^ WASrHEM0STlMP0RT/WriANDD/WS/0N/N/WCI£Nr^A\m//. NEAI^LY 
^VERYAHUPUA'A RAN FROM MOa^fAIN ToP TO WESBA. TH/S WAYTHE PEOPIE WHO 
Um>/A/EACH/}HCJPC/A'A WERSAdU ToPRom£ THEMSEP/ES W/TH^^/ER^m IHEYmP^D... . 
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MsyoOMOHrlMA6m,MOST0fTHB.PeoPJSmmDWBLAND. ThBSE PBOPLB W£/^a 
CALLED 7HB MAKA 'Alt/ANA f Of^ COMMONERS . THSmKA 'AiA/ANA D/D A/fOSTOF 
THE PHYSICAL imoR /^/\fD PRODUCED MOST OF TH£ GOODS. 




SmimmANIMPOkTANT PARTOFOURLm/JVmOSEDAYS 



SFA TAdO FARMEfl WANTED ^OME FiSH, 

HE DWN'TBoy IT OP Bargain Fofi, it. 

HE SjMPLV W^TDOWN To THt SEA - 
ShtOFLEAm ^SKEDA F/SHERMAh/ fOR. 
WHfifT HE NEEDED, THE F/SHERMAI^ WOULD 
GIVE THE FARMER W^lAT He ASKED FOR, 




WlSEHTHBFJSHERMANWANTBDTAROy HE. , 

WOULD eo OPTO That fmT of the ahupua a 

WHERE TARO was GRomAND THEFARMER 
WOULD SUPPLY THE F/SHERMM'S NEEOS . 




MONEY WAS NOT USED IN Ah/CIENT HAWAII 
AND PEOPLE SHARED THEIR GOODS. 
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BurrMAFRAtC> T WASN'T A 1/>&<?K 
Good F/SH£^MAN, 




fUa Thing iukbd S^st was 

PLAY/M6 WITH MY UNCLB!S P/G , 
ATOHEA . 



MOHEA ms A VERY SMART PJG; 
<fHF COULD ROLL Oi/£R ; SHE COOLD 

Shake HANbS; She Could evbn 

OAtJCE, J LOVeOHBR VERY MUCH. 




AiyAiOTJ^^R WOULD OFTBA/SCOIDMB 
FOR SPENDING TOO MUCH TIME. 
PlAY/NG w/th Uohba ANONoT 
bncoeh vms poing my chores. 




NOHBA W/1STHB SOURCa OF MY GREAXe^T HAPPINESS, ^NOM iT TURNBb 
, 0UJ,MYCrR.BA'VB3TS0RRpV\/. iTtV/IS/^ DAY /A/ OcroBB/iOOR/N& 
THE MAKAHIKI 

Ami WERE PLAYiAja AUfMO^C S(JODeNLYS0MBTHlNQ, STRUCK ME 

^^"^^ F^OM 6EH/NO. IWASKNOCKEOFurrl 




HAD MADE A GRAVE MISTAKE. IHAD 
nOLArEO AN IMPORTANT KAPU, WHEmVER 
H^AUi WE f^T AMONG- THE PEOPlB , RO/JMe/^ 
VENT BEFORE HIM, EITHER Bu:W/A/G A 

lotJCH Shell or cau iivg aloud to, 

WOUNOE HIS COMINO . 




If A COMMOhlER DIOM'T SHOW D(/£ RESPECT 
V^HEN A HIGH CHIEF PASSED BY HE COULD 

Be PUT TO DEATH. 
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A/emBSS TO SAf^ I ms ^FPAtO. 

T2 




lUEAPiOToMY F£5T RBA0Y70 STRIKt 

Mit-o 'sSbrvant- ready to stop him 

FROM TAKINGNOHEA . 



JUST THBNMY UNCLE CAUGHT ME BY 
THE ARMS. I KICKED AND STRUGGLtD 

TO FRU MYSELF AS I SAW NOHEfii 
BEIHG CARRIED AWAY. 






OlONTKNOWn THSh/MOR DID J C/IRB, BUT MrUl\rCLa HAPOONB 
ME A GkEAT SE/lV/ca . HB HAD SAl/J^O My^ llfE . If J HAD 
ATTACKE[> AjrLUO/lHfSS£RyANr,I Wmi>HAV£ mST SVf^BLY 
BEEN KILLEO, A 

tz 




SuppoSBOLYfSmcEAUTHBLMO'miNmcmorraEAui, bi^brywing produced o/^we 

LANO B£IONG£0 7& Tl^BM MSO. /^CCOf^DlMG To MY FATHER r ^oRE THAN HALF OF WHAT ThS 
COMMONBRS PRODUCED WASTAKEM BY THE AUl. ISUSPBCT THBYWO(jLOHAl/B TAKEN 
MORE tf IHBY COULD HA\fE E/\TENMORE, 




I mSEDNOmVERVMUCHINTHEDAYSrHATFoLLOWED.euTASrHEMyS BECAME mNT»3 
ANOMmnS BECAME YEARSjSHE TAPED IN MY MEMORK IN SPfTB OF THIS CHILDHOOD 
TRAGEDY. I ST/U HA\^BF0NDMEM0Rl£SOf MYlfFE ASABoy, FOR ONE THING 
I DIDNT HAVE TOOOtO SCHOOL. tSOMBTlMES W/3HE0I COULD RETURN 7t> 
THOSE GOOD OLD PAYS. BUTAS YOU KNOW m CAmoT RBVERSEThESMDSoFTIMB.^ 

^tt^AHYCASB^ASYoCf ALL KNOW, SOMETHm HAPPENED IN 177B THf\r POlTHBWAYOF 

LIFE OF ANCfBNT HAWAII FORBVBR OUT OF REACH. 

o 



EPISODE I 



The Hawaiian Islands are situated centrally in the Pacific Ocean 
at the northern edge of the tropics. They were created from lava oozing 
out on the ocean floor and then emerging above the sea. 

There are eight main islands: Niihau (72 square miles), Kauai 
(555), Oahu (604), Molokai (260), Maui (728), Lanai (141), Kahoolawe 
(45), and Hawaii (4,030). Together, they are about the size of the 
state of New Jersey. Qahu, the third largest island, is presently 
the most populous with over 80 percent of the total population. 

The Islands are very distant from other land masses in the Pacific. 
The Pacific Coast of the United States is over 2,000 miles distant. 
Tahiti, Samoa, and Fiji are between 2,300 and 2,800 miles away. Between 
Hawaii and Japan is about 3,500 miles of ocean. Australia is about 
4,500 miles away. Both China and the Philippines are nearly 5,000 
miles away. 

The first Hawaiians were Polynesians who came to the Islands from 
Tahiti and the Marquesas. When these first brave voyagers began coming 
to Hawaii is uncertain. Most historians believe it was about 1,500 
years ago. They came in many great voyages over a period of 250 years, 
navigating their canoes across thousands of miles of ocean without maps 
or compasses. They brought with them a number of useful plants and 
animals. Among these were taro (from which poi was made), sugar cane, 
bananas, pigs, and dogs. These voyages came to an end around the late 
fourteenth century or the early fifteenth century, A.D. Thereafter, 
until Captain James Cook's arrival in 1778, there was no significant 
contact between the Hawaiians and the outside world. 
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EPISODE I QUESTIONS 



About how many people lived in Hawaii before i-.he arrival of Captain 
Cook? What is the population of Hawaii today? 



What is the difference between a moku and an ahupua'a? Which is 
larger? 



What kinds of things did the ancient Hawaiians produce with their 
resources? 



Who did most of the work in ancient Hawaii? 



Why do you think most ahupua'a ran from the mountains to the sea? 
Why weren't some laid out along the shore with other ahupua'a 
located inland? 



In ancient Hawaii the alii collected taxes from the commoners in 
the form of goods. What do you think the commoners received in 
return for these tax payments? What kinds of things do the people 
of Hawaii receive in return for tax payments today? 



Did the commoners in ancient Hawaii "own" the land they lived 

on? Did the ancient Hawaiian fisherman "own" the fish that 

he caught? Did the farmer "own" the taro that he grew? Explain. 




ICOULJO NOT BELIEVE WHATlSmtNTHE HALF LIGHT OF OmN^ TtDID 
3EBM LIKE HUOB TREES W£kE MOVING ON THE WATER. 




f\NSB Sight. Some wbrb running 

mo THE SHORE . SOME iA/ERg 
et^TENEDANO CMEO OUT IN FEAR , 



mm 



f A^4r> roS££ wmr was mppen/^/(^, as 

^INEAREO THESHORE, CAWfSmRE 
ALREACr/lNTHE WAT£R. J JUMPBDJNTO 

ONEfiNO v^E Paddled out/nto the bay. 




Tn The BRiohtbj^ing ught v 

T COULD SEE BETTER. THEY ^ 
, ;\ WERE CANOES -—f/C/^jE 

\^ V :(vv\\\v.^ CANO£S W/TH Mm SAILS. 
' ' EiiMA STRAHGE MEN DRESSED 

I IN ODO'LOOK/NG CLOTHES 
STOOD LOOKING DOWN AT US. 



— 



EY BECKONED To US TO CLIMB 
WARDTHEIRCANOES, I WAS 
'RAID BUT MY CURIOSITY WAS 
''RONGER THAN MY FEAR. 




1 HAD HEARD RUMORS OF THESE STRANGERS 
OR^'HAOLES" BEFORE. ITW/IS SfllO lHf\T 

These canoes had \//sit£d /<A0AI during 
THE PREVfous MAKAHIKf' SOME Said 

THAT ONE OF THESE CANOES WAS THEHEIAI) 
OR TEMPLE OF THE GOD LONO, AND THAT 
LONO HIMSELF UV£D ON ONE OFTHE CAHOES, 




la 



AFT£R WB CJLIMBW ABOARD ONB Of'THS BIG CANC^^. mtCH THi^ f//\OUS C/\U 
^'SHIPS'\SPMBPBOPU fEUroTumHNBBSANDPkmi^ »OTHBRS OFBERBO 
G/fTS OF FISH, SWBBT POTATO BS AND BANANA^ ToThB STRANCBRS. 

. . ■ "■ ■ 




m 



SBmAL Of THB STRANGERS OFfBREO 

US GIFTS IN RBTURN— Gifts that 

ASTON/SHBD US. 




WHFn- thbHAqlbs offered mfii Gm 

THINOS THAT FELT OOLO AND HARO. THBY 
Sm THESE THINGS WBRB mOB OF 

'7R0/^': AfAfLS^SmB^ANDlROIf 

THBSB WERE ThlHGS WE HAD 
NOT SEEN BEFORE . JRON WAS ANEW AND 
WONDERFUL SUPPRISB 




TMMEniATFLYWB Imagined ALL SORTS of uses for the Iron (j/PTS. The 

^mticoa^^^ THE3PIKES 



COULD BE USED TO AIAKE /<N/V£S OR DIGGING TOOLS, JT/^r^ERF MUCH 
BETTER THAN WOOD OR STONE. JtWAS INCREOI&lEt^^-^-^^^p.^^ 




Soon rr WAS cbwoos tjiat rne h^clbs wantbo f/^b$h fcwano That way 

W£RB MORt THAN WiLLlN6 TO GIV£. iROh/ fN R£TUf<N , THBMBNAND WOMEN OF 
KEALAKEKUA came and W£/^rS£TW££A/ T//BWUAGBANOrHBSH/PS^ BRmiNGHOGS, 
Fof, BREAPFRO/T /IAJI> OTHER FoaCf TO TH£ HAOIBS /JV EXCHANGE FO^ SMALL 
P/ECES OEJRON. 




TH£ HAOLES 




(DfJE AU) GAVE A WHOLE HERD OF HOGS AS/DA 
BUNDLE ofHAPA fOR AN JRON HATCHBT 





W^Aui Whohadmochm 

GReW/^ S TAWS' jThe 
COMMONER WHO WasASU To 

^ GmlRof^ToHisCmP gaineo 
§3 FA VCR ; Fisher MBH Who hao 

Hooks MAOEOEjROHWERB/lBLBroCArcH/^OREANO^ISGERFlSH; 

The Warrior wiwanIRon weapon was fearbo. 
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'TTH/S WASMYCmNCB, ZV/OOLO DO ALL I COOLO ToGBT IRON §S^§ 




mo Amassed a fortune. Ihadmaob 

ITTOTHBTOP. T WOULD BB.RESPBCTBD, 
FEARED yLOVSO. 




But J moNOTcoamEOON ONE thing. 




SUPPLY f fTSPRlca/S 
HI6H. WNENTHB HAOLtS 
F/RSTCAMEf A/OA/B Of US 
HAWAliANS HAbANYmilS. 
THEREFORE WE WERE 
WILLING TO GIVE UP A^UCH 




AS OORSTOCA'S OF MAILS ANb OTfJERjRON 
THINGS GREW MASKED FOR MORBTRON 
IN FXCHAN&E Fi^R OURfSLAfi/D PpUDUCTS. 



BYTHESAMETOKEN, WHEN A TWNOJS 
ABUNDANT.TTS PRICE IS LOW. WHBt/ 
THEHAOLES CAME WE HAO PLENTY OF 
P/GSAf^D BREADFRUIT' 
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BfrnrfMUMANAGBPrCACCUA/IULATE AU MYm/LSfBVeRYOhteNAPmiLSAmlRON. 
FOOD OMTHE OTHER HANa,WAS SCARCE . WH£h/ W£ SAlLORSUBFT AFTER ONLVZO ' 
PAYS AT/(eALAKE/(UA,niECOUNTRYm MILES AROVND WAS BXf/AUSTfO OF PRODUCE. 




The nails thatimohopbd muLO 

BRINO M£ FAME AND FORTUNE NO\A/ 
BROUOHT IN ONE SHRIV£LL£0 UP 
SWEET POTATO. 





I VOW^O NEVER AGAIN TP BE THE 

Vicrm OF My own ignorance , 

A/EXT TIME I WOOLP DO BETTER . 
T WAS LEARNING ABOUT SOPPLY 

ANCPEAAAND. 




EPISODE II 



As you already know from reading Episode I, almost every ahupua'a 
in ancient Hawaii was self-sufficient. Exchange among people who lived 
within an ahupua'a was more like what we today would call "sharing". 

Trade between different ahupua'a and even between islands, however, 
was not uncommon among Hawaiians before Captain Cook's arrival. 
Because of differences in local weather conditions, and also due in 
part to the development of special skills, various areas in the Islands 
became known for certain commodities. 

Niihau, for example, was small and dry and thus had no wood to 
make canoes. But it acquired the needed wood by trading its fine 
makaloa mats and yams which it grew in abundance. 

Frequent trade was carried on between Oahu and Kauai. The 
people of Oahu excelled in the making of tapa (cloth) while Kauai 
residents were proficient in making canoes, paddles, and spears. 

In Hawaii, the largest island, regular market fairs were held on 
the banks of the Wailuku River near Hilo. People from various parts 
of the island brought their goods to exhibit. When it appeared that 
an agreement between two traders was about to be reached, the two parties 
were brought to a broad rock in the middle of the stream where an 
inspector would then oversee the exchange and settle disputes. In turn, 
the inspector received a commission from each transaction. 

Trading in ancient Hawaii was mainly by barter. No commodity had 
yet attained the status of "money". The closest thing that came to be 
accepted as a medium of exchange was probably dried fish, because it 
was not very perishable and was fairly uniform in quality. 

When Captain Cook arrived in Hawaii, however, things changed. Cook 
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found that the Hawaiians were glad to give the haole sailors things 
like pigs, taro and sweet potatoes in exchange for nails. Nails 
had become a medium of exchange. Nails were the cash with which 
Cook and his men purchased things from the Hawaiians. 

These nails, however, were good only between the Hawaiians 
and their foreign visitors. Once a nail got into Hawaiian hands, 
it was confiscated by the ruling chiefs. Nails were not used as 
money within the Hawaiian community, just between cultures. 



EPISODE II QUESTIONS 



lo When did Captain Cook "discover" Hawaii? 



2, Why were the ancient Hawaiians so anxious to get iron from Captain 
Cook and his men? 



3e When Captain Cook first came to Kealakekua, the Hawaiians were 
willing to give two pigs in exchange for one naiU In less than 
three weeks, however, this situation changed. Explain, in terms 
of supply and demand, what happened to the terms of trade between 
iron and food. 



4c It has been said that the ancient Hawaiians believed that Captain 
Cook was the god LonOc Why do you think the ancient Hawaiians 
might have believed this? 



5c How did Captain Cook's arrival affect ancient Hawaii's economy? 
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When WORD OF CAPTAIN COOK'S OiSCOVERYOFm HAWAIIAN 
ISLAmREACHEDAJVIERlCA AND EUROPE, FOREIGN SHIPS 
STOPPING IN HAWAUA/s/ PORTS. 



The largest number of these ships W£Re in\/ol\/£D in the For Trade — 
buying furs from the american indians in thf pacific north wezr 

/\NO 3£LUA/G T^f/yi /Al C^/NA - T^Sr STaPPED W fYAWAl/ O/V THE /R 

WAyToCBrPRo\//s/oA/s^ £SP£C/aUY food. 




TH£ SMOALWOOD Tf^DB WAS EVEN 
MORI PRonjABLB Tf/AN PROV/P/NO 
THE Stf/PS WITH FOOD. 




YfHiLB KAMBHAMEHA THE6RBAT WAS 
ALIi/E jHltJ&SWERaN'TTooBAt). A^KIf^^j 

HBHAOA ROVAL MONOPOLY CN THE ENVRE 
SANPALWOWTRAPE. AS ACONSBRVAllOAf 
MEASURE, HB PLPiCBOAKAPUONTHESMAimTRnS 




APTeR he died in 1819 HOWEVER, 
HlSSONlJ^OOffO PERMITTED 
OTHER CHfBFS To SHmB Ihf THE 
SANDALWOOD TRADE, JHEAUI 
lOCKBDATTHB SANDI\LWO0D 
AND SAW GUNS y SILKS, SHIPS 
AND LOTS OF HAOLE COODS. 



BFFCRE THBHAOia TRADERS CAMEyTHE 
ALU COUID TAKE FROM US Of^iy THOSE 
GOODS THAT WE PRODUCED. 




But MOW, thbybxpected more £hrr/R£ v/uAges were 

OFTEN SeNTIMTO THE MOUNTAINS 70 CUT DOWA/ S/\NOALWOOO TREES 
AND CARRY THE LOGS TO THE S£ ASHORE . 




M£AHV/HILB OUR PIELDS 
WERE LEF^ U^TENDED, 




Also CONTRACTED HAOLE O/SEASES 
AGAINST WH/CH WE f/AD NO NA7VRAL IMMUNITY. 

Soon many huhcrbd op us bbgah to otE of 

FAMINE A/^/D Of SEAB& . STILLJS^ORED/BP OF 
EXPOSURE TOTHE CONO/T/ONS I^THE COW 
DAMP MOUA/TA/A/S, 




'^MANY of OS COHT/NUED TO SUFFER UNTIL THE 
SANDALWOOD FINALLY RAN OUT, J WASOA/E OF 




THE LUCKY OA/£S . 1 GOT GOT EARLY, 




®NBPAyWHaBlW/iS STACKIN61.0GS, WHO SHOULD J SBB BBLOW BOT 
Al/W, we ALU Wf^O mOTAKBN NpHBA FRof/\ Me SOMANr YBARS AC>0. 




T^eHAOUSOA/THE VCYAG/A/G BOATS GAVE OS SEEDS TO GROW N£IA/ CROPS 
SUCH AS CORN, CA6BAGB. PoTATo£S AND ON/OAfS, ThBY ALSO TA/TjROOUCBD 
A/£iVAA//MALS,Sl/C//AS CATTZE AND GOATS , To THE ISLANDS. 




PROM WHfirri LEARNED OF 

Supply AND demand from 

MY UL' FATED NAIL BOSmsS , 
I tXPECTED To OBTfilCH. 
(GREATER DEMAND FOR OUR 
HAWAIIAhJ FOOP PRODUCTS 
WOOLO ME/\N HIGHER PRICES 

THsmou^wmQi/ENmLYHfiiis.Bur 

CLony, M IRRORS, ei/en gums. 




But AGAIN I WAS 

MISTAKEN. WE 
hmGETMORElN 
TRADE. But AS BEFORE, 

WE COMMONERS 
WORKED /HARDER 
WITHOUT INCREASlNC 
OUR OW/^ WEALTH OR 
WELL'&EING . J 




Things got even worse 

FOR THE MAKA'AlNANA 
WHENTHE FOREiCNERS 
D/SCOl/ERED TmT SANDAL- 
WOOD ORBW IM f/AWA U. 

MERCHANTS IN CWNA 
WERE EAGER FOR THE 
FRA GRANT SANOALWOOD^ 
WI//CH THEY USED To MAKE 
IDOLS, BOXES, CARVfN&S, 
MEDIC/NE, PERFUMES 
ANDJA/CENSE. 




ISOWl HAD OONEIT! Wf/?eWAS 
NOTHm LEFT FOR m TO DO 8UTFLBB. 




MlLU'S MEN LDOKBD F^R A1£ 





I HAP HEARD OF HAW/iUANS JOINfNG THE CREWS Of FcRBIGh/ 
SHIPS. So THf^TmHT, W/^£NJC0ULO NOTdESBBNy JSWAMTo 0/\/E 

OF The Shirs — /RmToAM^Fi/momREp/mERCus uf£ than J 

COULD EVER HAV£ IMAGINED, 

A 



EPISODE III 

Following Captain Cook's visit, the Islands were not visited 
by foreigners for another seven years. The publication of Cook's 
Voyages in 1784, however, placed Hawaii on the maps of navigators 
and explorers. Soon, Hawaii became an important supply and refresh- 
ment base for ships crossing the Pacific. The first to discover this 
"fair haven" were the fur traders, engaged in trading furs and sea 
otter skins from the Northwest Coast for Chinese goods. Then ships 
from many western nations put in at ports in the Hawaiian Islands. 

In addition to obtaining fresh provisions such as pigs, fowls, 
yams, fruits, vegetables, water, and firewood, foreign ships could 
also recruit Hawaiian seamen and refresh scurvy-ridden crew. In return, 
Hawaiians received iron, utensils, guns and ammunition and tools such 
as chisels, knives, and axes. 

By 1810, the fur trade had merged into a new trade — sandalwood 
which was discovered in Hawaii by ship captains. Sandalwood was 
demanded in China primarily to be made into incense and burned in temples. 
The peak of this trade was between 1810 and 1818; by the early 1840*s 
the sandalwood era had come to an end. Both the fur trade and the 
sandalwood trade were victims of depletion of supply. 

The consequences of these trades were very great on Hawaii. 
Foreigners brought new plants and animals to Hawaii, among them were 
melons, pumpkins, onions, Irish potatoes, cabbage, Indian corn, 
horses, cattle, and sheep. Hawaiians, especially the alii, acquired 
new taste for foreign luxuries. A few foreigners were even employed 
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by the king as advisors. The coming of foreigners was also disas- 
trous to native health. Common western illnesses such as measles, 
common colds, and influenza were often fatal to natives, and contributed 
to a rapid decline of the Hawaiian population. By 1823, the native 
population of Hawan' had declined by more than one-half. 



EPISODE III QUESTIONS 



1. Why did foreign ships begin stopping in Hawaii in the early 1800's? 
List at least three things that foreign ships may have been seeking 
in Hawaii. 



2. Why did European sailors give the Hawaiians seeds for corn, cabbage, 
and other "haole" fruits and vegetables. Were the "haoles'* just 
being generous? 



3. Why was sandalwood so valuable in the 19th century? What was it 
used for? 



4. The "cost" of something is whatever a person or a society gives up 
in order to have it. What did the sandalwood trade "cost" the early 
Hawaiians? What were the benefits of the sandalwood trade to the 
early Hawaiians? 



^HE jBtEBBL mSfii \^HAUNQ SHIP - 0N£ OP rn£: MAUr THAT HAD BEGUN 
STOPPING OFF IN HAWAIIAN PORTS INTHB JS'ZO'S . 



No SOONBR WA5I D/SCOi/^REO ON REPAIRING RiGGINQ, RoPES^SAIL^oj 

ROARO THAN7 WAS MADE A MEMBER Of S\^ABtlh/0 DBCKS ; BRim/z^O OP SCUM" 

THBCPBW. THiWO/^QF THE SEAMAN WAT£R f ROM WBBI LOBS '^WESB W£RB 

ABOARD A WHALBR WAS EXHAUSTiNO. ENDLESS CHORES FOR MB . 





'gHB. JEZE6£L , J LBARNBD WA S 
BOUf^DfiPRTHByNHAUNG OROUWd 
OFF JAPAN /hi SmCHOfSpBRMm/\US, 




We 

mt 

THE 



Thbn one nioht W///LE I ms 

SrANDIN3 S TARBOARO WA TCH^ HEARD 
A ST/^ANeE SOUHD, 
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IZEO 1 HAONBI/£R SEEN 
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Vfett }lt'0 BBTTBR BBHBAOX 
HOPPEk, £V£RYMMASOARO 

su/PMusTBB/i wmumLBh 

mS VOYAG£IS OV£R,r//£$£ 
y^/lL RUN RED WfTH THE BU 




We Took jo the Boats UKe u&t 
AND we CHASE ms €/// 
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TmSISWB LOT THAT PKOVIDBMCB ^ 
HAS ASSIGA/£PTo YlE, OmSSHOPPER . 

OfW£OBBP. s£/^i^ADy/ 





AS W£DRBW6f£AR THB Wf/ALB, W£ 
HARPOO/^BRRfilStDHlS SPBAR. /tT^t^^Tm^ 

r^ghtMombnthewrlbd the harpoon f 



fH/£ iym£SW/TmurW£ loss Of 



J^OAYJ TmTFCUOmP,W£mR£l£SS 
PORW/ira. 0/^£ BOAT l^/)S SM/}Sf/£P„„ 




WHALE l/fr£D/t Boat OUT OP TH£mT£R 

CA0S/f/G£\/ERY(7^£IN/TToB£SPfU£r> 

/A/roTH£S£/l, 




W£ SrAy£Oi/\/TH£JAPA^GROUmSfoR 
SBmMOmS BEFORE RETURmG To //Ami/, 
ASmP(/r///W jLA///ifA//^J\/!r/¥£/IRT 

PcumED.jrHMS GOOVTOBBBACK. 




vie arhanoeo To mi/£ qur wf/Aia c/l 

LOADED Orrro A/VOTf/£fi SH/P To BE/A/fE// 
BACKTomW£NGUW0. T£/£C/fEWm^ 
PAID PART OP ns WA&BSAf^O\^£ HEADED 
INTO ToWAfPOfiSoME L0NG'AI^A/T£O 
£XC/T£A^£A/T. 




Wme IN iJ^m/A/4 T couiD s^£ 

WmTWMl/f)/G A/T£mTrQ TZ/B 
^.OCAl. £CO//OAiy, 




VfBSOOJV $P£NT mSTOfOUR mG£S AND We W£RB OUT /iPTBR ^mLB^AGA//V. 
fGRBWroiOf/e f^YUF£/ITS£/i moiHAVB roSAyiD/D y£RyW£lL . Tf/£R£ W/IS 
PCB/TYOF AD^£NTi//^E, mOFOR mFlRSTmB /^y U££jHADC/iSH M0NEY7O SP£t/D. 
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/im /^o/iB cosTiy/iu£i 700/c us fum£R rz/s 
ORMTi^/Miss saaa/T Toex/iPB as /A/ r//£ /c£ f/elds 
opvze /zpcr/c oc£/^M 



OURS£H/£S PM7 Of/^ 
SMMl £^£££TOfm/IU/^S 

/// \7£Rr m£/ i/ir/TciO£S 

B£7H/££/V /C^C/IPS /9/7£f 
PO/ATT 6/lPRCW. 





j;m/^£ms££///iA^n^mim/Tj//£SB/iii//i^fi/u op m/ii^s. 
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SOMBT/M£S 7HB/lRCr/C fOGSBC/IMB 
CBA/SB m COOID A/OTS££/f 




S£\/£RAL TfM£S Tf/£ j£Z£dU mS Af£/^R£Y CRUSH£D BY /C£B£RGS, 
6UT£ACf/7/M£ THS S£/)M/l/l^^f/7^ Of UZ Z//li/ S/^i^£P . 




WB SV^YBO THWU6H ^UGUSTAm NB/^RLY A FC/U I OAD OF OIL 
mA£UR STRUCK . ONB SBPTBMBBR MO/?^m, TWi^ G/6/wr/C /CB FlO£5 




JTCRBW COLOBR At/D COIDBR AA/D 
SOOA/T//£ lAV/^BLPLESS /U 

TH£ fCYGRiPOF m£PR02Br^ SBA. 




S00/\/ A &ALB BLBW £^P. T//B 

w/mjd shriekbd and the /C£ 

/HOI/ED AND PfTCHBO V/OBEArrLY. 




SU00BMLY,FR0M iNS/DB OUR SH/P W£ 
FELT A TERR/SLE /MPMT //E/^IRD 
T//SS/C/^£////\/($//0/S£OES/mrBR/^C^ 
TfMBERS. THE fCE WAS CPOSH/MG 
THE JEZEBEL Lf/<'£ A/VFOG. 




IT CLEARED THB/VFXTO/^Y SUT 
OUR FATF WAS PLAiN , tV£ mUlO 
HA\/STO /iaAf^B>0/y0O/^3L^/PS/lND 
WAUCALA^OST /OO A^/LES ACROSS 

rf/£ /€£ ;e? T//£S/iF£Tycr/i 

S£TTL£M£tyr FUPT/f/£R SOUT/^. 
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TH£CAprmsof/9U m other boats 
ACRBBP rmTHBRBVVAS/mmcLBmopo. 
Uzz//i/rHo^vmRms stbaofastwh/s 

ANO /rS V/jlUABJ^E- CARGO 

jB7BmASl0^6 AS 
t^^Ai^£/l^mf/OR UfT 
OR A SPAR JO CA/^RYSAfLl 





THROUGH TH£ ChtANhf£L S. 




/ifTBR PAYS OF Ff^£B2/N0 CoW AfA/DMBm SrARVAT/0/V,W£ RBACHBD 
THB. SAFETY OF ^PB . 
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EPISODE IV 



Until the middle of the nineteenth century, men hunted whales 
mainly for their oil. Most of the oil was used for making candles 
and lighting lamps. 

The first whaling in the Pacific was believed to be around 1790. 
But the real flood of whaling ships did not descend upon the Hawaiian 
Islands until around the 1820's when news spread of the discovery of 
rich sperm whale grounds off the coast of Japan, which was then 40 
days* sail from Hawaii. After 1840, with diminishing returns from 
the Japan and Yellow Seas, new whaling grounds were discovered further 
north Off the northwest coast and, even later, in the Arctic Ocean 
about a month's sail from the Islands. Hawaii, being centrally 
located in these Pacific whaling grounds, was an ideal location for 
whalers to stop to repair their ships and to restock their provisions, 
especially during the winter months which brought stormy weather to 
the northern waters. Lahaina, on Maui, was an especially popular 
anchorage because Lahaina bay was such a larg.e and sheltered body of 
water that it could accommodate hundreds of ships at one time. 

The period of prosperity for whaling lasted until around .I860.. 
The whaling trade declined rapidly after the American Civil War due 
to the growing scarcity of whales. At its peak, more than 500 whaling 
ships stopped in Hawaii in a year. But in 1880, only 15 whalers 
arrived in the Islands. 

The whaling trade had a number of important effects. It gave 
continued encouragement to diversified farming after the decline of 
fur and sandalwood trades. Perhaps, more significantly, it contributed 



to the dilution of native Hawaiian culture, particularly around the 
seaports such as Honolulu, Lahaina, and Hilo where natives mingled 
with large numbers of visiting sailors and some permanent derelict 
seamen and were exposed to foreign ways. 



EPISODE IV QUESTIONS 



1. It is reported that matsy^Hawaiians signed on for duty on American 
and European whaling ships in the 1800*s. Why do you think 
these Hawaiians wanted to go to sea on "haole" ships? 



2. How did the whaling trade affect Hawaii's economy? What kinds of 
businesses were encouraged by the whaling trade? 



3* What was the main reason for the decline of the whaling trade 
after 1860? 



4. How did the whaling trade affect Hawaiian culture? Do you think 
these effects wsre good or bad? 



HOURS LAT£H-'"^m 



y/£U IHU , WHAT ARE 

you Gowc ropoh/ow? 





PAN/OLO, OR 

YOUfOLf<S 
HERB AT 

IfYOCJ'O 



We SURE coaiM use You hereIhu, 



THEm^HSJf^ATF0LLOlA/£D SAfV 
AlEf^ARD AT mRf< Wrm TARa 




THBN ONE /VIORNING 



HBARYEf J^EARYe^ THEJ<tNO 
f/ASDECLAREP ^ AlA^^l-E . 




TTacH /if^o e\/£/^y HAW/I j/Ai^f cmbfand 

MAKA-AINANA ALIKE CAN FiU CCAIM Id F££ 
J^IMPl£ TITLE ON H/S OWA/lAf^D. 





Wf^ATDo youmAN] 

LAND? 




A jiTLB w/u LerevBRYONB /cA/m 1 

Tf/ATweiA^o You ciA//viiG Yoa/^s J 

FdREl/£R, Am NO OhIB CAI^ TAK^- 1 

F/iOM YOUW/THCUT YOUR CONSBNT. ^^C^!^^ 







^tr SOUNDS LIK£ A ^orOF mOlB TAl/C^ 
To Me. J DON'T GET fT, DOroutHU?^ 




EPISODE V 

At the time of Captain Cook's arrival in Hawaii, the Islands 
were still independent. Society was feudal in structure. That is to 
say, the chieftan of each island was the acknowledged king and the 
lord and proprietor of the land. All persons held land at his discretion 
and upon payment of taxes. The chieftan gave rights to hold moku 
and ahupua'a to lesser chiefs who in turn distributed rights over 
smaller jurisdictions to those of lowev* rank, and ultimately down 
to the individual kuleanas, which were small plots of land held by 
commoners. 

Nowadays, when someone dies, their property, including any land 
they may own, may be passed on to friends or relatives. In ancient 
Hawaii, however, no one held hereditary rights to land. Even for the 
alii, upon death, their lands reverted to the king, and were often 
redistributed to others. When Kamehameha I united all the Islands 
by conquest at the beginning of the 19th century, he distributed the 
subject lands to his friends and followers. There then evolved 
essentially automatic succession, something like what we have today, 
whereby land passed from a tenant to his designed successor, although 
a'tenant did not secure fee simple (ownership) title. 

Not long after the haoles came, there was much agitation for 
major land reform to allow fee simple ownership of land. It was 
argued that fee simple ownership would encourage the in-flow of much 
needed capital into Hawaii, and would also encourage native productivity 
because no longer need anyone fear arbitrary dispossession. However, 
concern too was expressed that foreigners would take over the country 
if they also were given right to own land in fee simple. 
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A sequence of events led to the Great Mahele in 1848 which gave 
natives the right to file for fee simple title to the lands which they 
occupied and cultivated. In 1850, foreigners were also given right 
to own land in fee. 

For the first time in history, the common man owned part of 
the land. However, the Hawaiians did not know very much about law, 
and many of them did ;iot bother to sign the legal papers that they 
were supposed to in order to make the land theirs. Most of those 
who did sign the papers sold their land to haoles. The haoles knew 
that they could make great profits from the land'. The Hawaiians, 
on the other hand, did not fully understand the concept of private 
property. 

Thus, the Great Mahele, which was supposed to make it possible 
for the Hawaiians to own part of the land, simply transferred much of 
the land from the king to the haoles. Few Hawaiians really benefited. 



TABLE 



Under the Great Mahele, the land was divided approximately as 



follows: 



ACRES 



Crown lands reserved for the king's use 



984,000 



Lands granted to the chiefs 



1,619,000 



Government lands, as distinct from crown lands. 1,495,000 



Lands granted to commoners 



28,000 



4,126,000 
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EPISODE V QUESTIONS 

1. What was the Great Mahele? Explain briefly and in your own 
words r 

2. Under, the Mahele, who received most of the land? 

3. What happened to most of the land that was originally given to 
the commoners? 

4. Do you think the Great Mahele was good for Hawaii? Why or why not? 
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/IF7£R I £/\ WA/G //0MB I Pi//IA//^S/i£l> /^/^OAyf /Sl/JA//) TO /SZ-ZiM f^/^ A1/}/^y 
Y£A/^^ lA/OJ^/C/A/G /lT/!A/yJ03 I COLfLD G£r , , . . f/A//l/-/^y T U/OUA/D 
UP /A/ t/lf/A/A//i» T t^^S PBA/A//l.£SS /^mS/lD . 
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IfLOOi^BP lIKe A GO0l> D£/il >^//D T 






/t/r/Vif//^/£>l/A / SOOA/ LEARNED, CfyMB /"J^OM CJI/^f^A/, Cm/I . ///S 

m^B iv/is//££///f^6 . //s MO ccAf£ To mm// mr/^/yi/)A/>^c?/' 
///s couA/r/?y/\iB// j4s a co//r/?/icr l/)So/^£R . 




$oMB opUfsPRn^ms m^Tyo/^B after mm 

Comi^ACTSm/?B P/iU; OJ/^£RS l^£r/T TOHONOLOIU 
To STMT T/^£//i 0W/ve/JS//)/6S5£S . . , 




'B(JT//B£/////0 ST^y^D or/ 




THATN/Gf^rX IBARNED W/// ///A/6 
f/AW/yO TR0aSLaS'/1l////Q /iiPA/£y: 




! Th£ //£xt /\/iora//a/g J nv/jsiz/r/^oDucaa 



CUARfN&l/i/^/) fO/^PlAHT/NG SUGAR 
WASN'T MUCH PU^f,.. 



OA/E D/iy^ JA/H/LB I W/IS OUT L0/IP///O 
C/1JV£ , I me ST/^RTLBO 8Y/I SCR£/iA1, 




/ S PR At/6 J//ro /iCT/o// / 
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WO/^Ke/^S CAJVl£: To ///^iV/lf/ FROM A/}AA/i^l^m^ . 




FfGU/^£S Sf/mWAfB£/^S Of /AlM/OPA^/TS FROM ^RS/^S m/C/l76D 



/Source r j^A/o/iFt v XA/ /scAA/i> aoA^A/fo/^/ry ') 
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TO THB HaiDS . 




AS /^PeA^AA/, X SOMBTIMBS TRAVSUBD TO HOA/OLOCU TO CfJBCK OA/ 
^i//PMfNTSQPSUPPU£S. 1 EMJOVeDTHESemPSAS A BREAK f'f^ /^OUr/NS . 

pVW. 
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EPISODE VI 

Sugar cane was growing in Hawaii long before Captain Cook's arrival. 
However, the first attempt to make sugar from cane is credited to a Chinese 
man who came to Lanai in 1802. This enterprise, however, was not a commercial 
success and he returned to China the following year. Thereafter, there were 
'.imited attempts to produce sugar, although none of these ventures was of 
commercial importance. 

The first conmercial sugar plantation was that of Ladd and Company, 
founded at Koloa, Kauai, in 1835. Technical problems in production and diffi- 
culties in finding a ready market posed significant obstacles to maintaining 
production and to providing sufficient incentives for expansion. 

The major impetus to expansion came with the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) when Northern blockade of Southern ports cut off the supply of 
Louisiana sugar. The result was skyrocketing sugar prices. Although prices 
declined following the War, Hawaii's sugar industry had already survived its 
infancy. Partly due to the stimulus of the Reciprocity Treaty (1876) which 
allowed Hawaiian sugar to be imported into the U,S. duty free, and partly 
due to continuing technological breakthroughs in production, the industry 
expanded rapidly until around 1930. Thereafter, and until 1974, the industry 
was nurtured under the protection of the U.S. Sugar Act which limited foreign 
imports of sugar into the U,S. and guaranteed a market for Hawaiian sugar. 

The early entrepreneurs faced a number of difficult economic problems. 
To meet rising demand for sugar, land, capital, and labor had to be secured. 
There was a constant search for suitable land for cultivation which pushed 
the margin of cultivation into lands largely unoccupied before. Capital, 
initially, was diverted from enterprises which were declining with the passing 
of whaling. However, the major part of the capital for expansion until the 
i nf the century came from foreign sources and much later from reinvested 
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profits. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem encountered was the scarcity of labor. 
By 1850, the native population had declined to less than 85,000, hence labor 
had to be recruited from elsewhere. The first large group of foreign laborers 
came to Hawaii from China in 1852. From the 1850's on, workers were recruited 
from many areas of the world. The most numerous among these were the Chinese, 
Portuguese, Japanese, and Filipinos. 

Two important political events occurred during the early period of the 
sugar industry. The Hawaiian monarchy was overthrown in 1893 and replaced 
by a Republic. Shortly after in 1898, Hawaii was annexed by the United 
States, and became a U.S. Territory. 

EPISODE VI QUESTIONS 

1. What were some of the problems that the early sugar growers 
had to overcome before sugar became a profitable industry? 

2. Name some of the countries from which the sugar industry recruited 
workers in the 19th century. Which foreign country supplied 

most of the immigrant labor during this period? 

3. How did the American Civil War affect the Hawaiian sugar industry? 

4. Why was the Reciprocity Treaty of 1876 important for the Hawaiian 
sugar industry? 

The following questions relate to the table entitled "Cane Sugar: Production 
in Hawaii", located on the next page. 

5. In what year did Hawaii^ s total sugar production first exceed 
1 mill ion tons? 



6. In whTch three years did^ Hawaii produce the most sugar? 

7. In which three years, since 1935, did Hawaii produce the least sugar? 
Can you come up with some guesses as to why sugar production was low 
in these particular years? 

8. What has happened to the number of acres allocated to the growing of 
sugar cane since 1969? 
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CANE SUGAR: PRODUCTION IN HAWAII 



Production Year 

(Beginning 
Octo 1st, Ending 

Septo 30th) 



1 908-1 909 0 0 0 .0 

1909- 1910 . . o . . 

1910- 1911 .00.. 

1911- 1912 . . . . . 

1912- 1913 o o o . . 

1913- 1914 0 = 00 = 

1914- 1915 . = = = o 

1915- 1916 o . o o o 

1916- 1917 o , = o o 

1917- 1918 . o o o o 

1918- 1919 o . = o o 

1919- 1920 0,00 = 

1920- 1921 o = o = o 
1921 -1 922 . 0 0 0 = 
1 922-1 923 . 0 0 0 . 

1923- 1924 o o o = o 

1924- 1925 . = = . = 

1925- 1 926 = . 0 0 . 
1 926-1 927 . 0 0 .0 
1 927-1 928 0 = 0 = 0 
1928-1929 = 0 = . = 
1 929-1 930 0 0 0 .0 
1 930-1 931 = 0 0 0 . 
1931 -1 932 . 0 0 0 0 
1932-1933 = o = . o 
1933 (0ct.1-Dec.31) 

1 934^ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1935o o O O • O O 0 

1 936 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 937 o o o o o a o 

1 938 0 0 * 0 0 0 0 

1 939 o o o o o o o 

1 940 o o • o o o • 

1 941 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 94 2oo»oooo 

1 94 390O0000 

1 944 o o o o c o o 

1 945 • o o o o o o 

1 946 o o o o o o • 

1 947 0 *9 0 0 0 0 

1 948 O O O » O • O 

1 949* • o o o o • 

1950* O O O 9 9 ■ 

1 951 • Q O O O O 0 

1952 



Total 
cane land 
area 
(Acres) 



201 ,641 
209,469 
214,312 
216,345 
215,741 
217,470 
239,800 
246,332 
247,476 
246,813 
239,844 
247,838 
236,510 
228,519 
235,134 
231,862 
240,597 
237,774 
234,809 
240,769 
239,858 
242,761 
251 ,533 
251 ,876 
254,563 

252,237 
246,491 
245,891 
240,833 
238,302 
235,227 
235,110 
238,111 
225,199 
220,928 
216,072 
211,331 
208,376 
211,624 
206,550 
213,354 
220,383 
221 ,212 
221 ,990 



Tons of 
Sugar Produced 



545,738 
529,940 
582,196 
607,863 
556,654 
624,165 
650,970 
596,703 
654,388 
582,192 
607,174 
560,379 
546,273 
618,457 
554,199 
715,918 
781,000 
804,644 
831,648 
820,887 
925,140 
939,287 
1,018,047 
1 ,057,303 
1 ,063,605 
127,317 
959,337 
986,849 
1,042,316 
944,382 
941 ,293 
994,173 
976,677 
947,190 
870,099 
885,640 
874,947 
821 ,216 
680,073 
872,187 
835,107 
955,890 
960,961 
995,759 
1 ,020,450 



Continued on next page 
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Production Year 


Total 




(Beqinninq 


cane land 


Tons of 


Octc 1st, Ending 


area 


Suaar Produced 


Sept. 30th) 


f Acres ) 


1953c 


221 ,542 


1 099 316 


1954'. 0 c c 0 I c e 


220,138 


1 .077 347 


1 955 


218,819 


1 140 112 


1956c c . c c c c 0 


220,606 

k k w « w w w 


1 099 543 


1957. 0 0 0 0 0 . 0 


221 ,336 


1 084 646 


^958 C • 0 c 0 0 0 • 


221 .683 


764 953 


1959c c c c > 


222.588 


974 632 


1 960. c . c . r 0 0 

<^Ww* C C c • c 0 0 


224,617 


935 744 


1961c c c c c c 0 c 
«^wic c c c c c 0 c 


227,027 


1 092 481 


1962c c 

li^WkC C c c c • c c 


228 926 


1 120 Oil 


1963 

\ 9 c c c c c c 1; 


231 321 


1 100 768 


1964. 


233 145 


1 178 770 


1 965 


235 576 


1 217 667 


1 966c 

l^Wc c t c c c c c 


237 499 


1 234 121 


1967. c c 


239.813 


1.191 042 


1968. , C 0 C C 0 C 


242,476 


1 ,232,182 


1969c . . c c c . . 


;?42,216 


1 ,182,414 


1970. . . . c c . c 


238,997 


1 ,162,071 


1971. ..... c . 


232,278 


1 ,229,976 


1972. ....... 


229,611 


1,118,883 


1 973. ....... 


226,580 


1 ,128,529 


1974. ....... 


224,227 


1,040,742 


1975. ....... 


221 ,426 


1,107,199 


1976. ....... 


221 ,551 


1,050,457 


1977. ....... 







*Bi"y inning in 1934, data are by calendar year. 

Source: Sugar Manuai -- 1977 . A Handbook of Statistical Information , 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, pp. 10-11. 
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...PmAPPiB. 





TRY NOT 70 STOP SO SuWBNLYj, 
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XW/IS ineBNGINBSR OF THE TRAIN THAT mUl£D RlNE/iPPlS FmMTHB F/£CDS /A/ 
W/^H/AWA TOTHECM/A/eRY /A/ imLSl, 





WHBt^ I STARTED WORK FOR d^MES DOLE 'S ^Ai^V/i///IA/P/A/EAPP^CO/^PAA/y 
JN 190'^, NOT A/jAr/Y PEOPLE OA/ Tf/E A^A//V/Am Ar//EIV/}S£?c/rAVA/^/>PAE. 
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EPISODE VII 



Little is known about when pineapple was first introduced to 
Hawaii. Some people think that early whalers might have brought 
them to these Islands. 

In the 1880's, a few white settlers tnought that they might 
be able to develop a commercial market in pineapple. Thus, the first 
company of importance was organized in 1891 on lands near Pearl Harbor, 
Honolulu. Others sprang up shortly near Wahiawa. 

However, these early ventures met with little success. One 
of the major obstacles to success was the presence of a high duty on 
imports into the U.S* That is to say, high tariffs had to be paid 
on Hawaiian pineapple during the time before Hawaii became a U.S. 
Territory. This obstacle was finally cleared by Annexation in 1898. 

Thus, beginning with the turn of the twentieth century, a number 
of entrepreneurs* took up pineapple farming near Wahiawa. Among them 
was a young man from Boston, Massachusetts^ by the name of Games 
Dole who in 1901 organized the Hawaiian Pineapple Company — presently 
known as the Dole Pineapple Company ~ with a total investment of 
$15,440 subscribed by friends and associates. 

In his first year, James Dole had 16 employees, including himself, 
and he planted 75,000 pineapple plants in 12 acres of land at Wahiawa. 
In those days, pineapple had to be canned, because fresh pineapple 
would spoil if transported by sea over great distances. So, James 
Dole raised additional money on the U.S. mainland and built a tiny 
frame cannery which used hand-operated equipment and hand-made cans. 
His first pack in 1903 was 1,893 cases. In the next year, the pack 
rose to 8,820 cases; the following year, 25,022 cases. The industry 



was on its way. 

Other entrepreneurs got into the business as well. By the 
mid-1950*s, when pineapple production reached its peak, the annual 
pack of canned pineapple and juice averaged nearly 30 million 
cases. 

Since then , the industry in Hawaii has experienced significant 
decline primarily due to increased foreign competition from such 
areas as the Philippines and Taiwan. 

*Note: An "entrepreneur" is a person who organizes a business 
and who undertakes a risk for the sake of profitc 



EPISODE VII QUESTIONS 

1. Cite at least three problems faced by the pineapple industry 
in its early years. 

2. From the list of problems yoj compiled in question #1 above, 
describe how the pineapple growers overcame each problem. 

3. What do you think the invention of the Ginaca machine did 
for the pineapple industry? 

4. Why was Annexation an important event for the Hawaiian pineapple 
industry? 

5. With what kinds of products does pineapple have to compete with? 



The next two questions relate to the table entitled "Hawaiian 
Pineapple Production", found on the next page. 

6. In what year, since 1935, was the greatest quantity of pineapple 
end pineapple juice produced? 

7. What ^^as been happening to total production of Hawaiian pineapple 
over the past ten years? How do you account for this trend? 



HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION 



Pack 
Year 



Pineapple 
Fruit 



1 935-36 


»••(>• 


1 1 ,428,246 


1936-37 


• • 0 O 3 


12,070,905 


1937-38 


Q 9 • C • 


12,598,839 


1938-39 


O O • O 3 


11 ,141 ,577 


1939-40 


« O 0 • • 


12,923,553 


1940-41 


0 • 0 i • 


10,947,414 


1941-42 


-5 3 0 


12,085,968 


1 942-43 


• 3 • 3 


11 ,942,955 


1943-44 


C C O 3 O 


1 1 ,126,231 


1 9;4-45 


o o u a J 


10,164,219 


1945-46 


O 3 = - 3 


9,050,898 


1946-47 


0 0 9^* 


1 0,236,886 


1947-48 


0 O O • ' 


11 ,399,856 


^ 948-49 


3 3 • = • 


1 3,696,908 


1 949-50 


O 0 o o c 


14,073,323 


1950-51 


c o o * ■ 


1 5,09/ ,960 


1951-52 


a o 3 • 


14,689,918 


1952-53 


O 3 • O • 


1 6,915,343 


1953-54 


O 0 c • • 


16,580,814 


1954-55 


o 0 0 o o 


16,399,368 


1955-56 


O • -J c • 


18,612,561 


1956-57 


0 0 • o o 


17,991 ,805 


1957-58 


• • • 7 O 


T ^ "?ftft Ort^ 

16,798,396 


1958-59 


• C 3 O • 


17,676,613 


1959-60 


0 C O O 3 


17,286,739 


1960-61 


o e 0 O • 


18,461 ,912 


1961-62 


O O • 3 3 


18,121 ,674 


1 962-63 


a • • o • 


18,457,107 
17,644,797 


1963-64 


• 0 • 3 9 


1964-65 


• 3 o o a 


16,301 ,014 


1965-66 


O D 9 O O 


17,833,405 


1966-67 


O S • O o 


19,004,793 


1967-68 


O O 3 0 O 


17,001 ,665 


1 968-69 


O 0 O 0 o 


17,728,421 


1969-70 


o o o • o 


16,970,762 


1970-71 


O O O O 9 


17,717,851 


1971-72 


O 9 O O 0 


17,832,714 


1972-73 


0 8 O 3 0 


15,891,173 


1973-74 


o • o o o 


14,042,485 


1974-75 


O O O O 3 


11,583,854 


1975-76 


O O » O • 


12,124,877 


1976-77 


O O O O O 


12,159,814 



Pineapple 
Juice 



4,086,930 
6,811,475 
7,161,918 
8,870,987 
8,555,896 
10,808,302 
8,563,012 
9,574,037 
8,297,598 
7,957,424 
8,671 ,204 
8,205,789 
8,890,454 
10,816,68;^ 
11,110,580 
12,353,602 
10,197,311 
12,561,151 
12,830,204 
13,014,189 
12,223,600 
12,795,403 
10,471 ,780 
12,454,426 
10,850,251 
11,573,952 
11,758,808 
11,338,126 
11,149,792 
10,427,798 
11,881,038 
11,322,805 
10,794,417 
10,929,987 
11,813,634 
10,590,059 
11,004,137 
9,282,288 
8,469,606 
5,643,313 
6,301 ,015 
7,294,530 



Total 
Pineapple 
and Juice 



15,515,176 

18,882,380 

19,760,757 

20.012,554 

21,479,449 

21,755,716 

20,648,980 

21,516,992 

19,424,479 

18,121,643 

17,722,102 

18,443,675 

20,290,310 

24,513,590 

25,183,903 

27,451,562 

24,887,229 

29,475,494 

29,411,018 

29,413,557 

30,836,161 

30,787,208 

27,270,176 

30,131,039 

28,136,990 

30,035,864 

29,880,482 

30,395,233 

28,794,589 

26,728,812 

29,714,443 

30,327,598 

27,796,082 

28,658,408 

28,784,396 

28,307,910 

28,836,851 

25,173,461 

22,512,091 

17,227,167 

18,425,892 

19,454,344 



Source: 1973 Pi neapple Fact Book. Hawaii (Honolulu: The Pineapple Growers 
Associati on of Hawa??, [ 973), p. 18. Also , Pineapple Growers' Association of 
Hawaii Bulletin Bo. 1295, November 15, 1977, 
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EPISODE VIII 



The impact of World War II on Hawaii was dramatic. In a brief 
four years (1940-44), the population of Hawaii doubled as over 400,000 
military personnel were stationed in Hawaii. Hawaii became a military 
camp. Enormous strains were placed on the available resources in 
Hawaii. Over night, Hawaii had to redirect its resources from peace- 
time use to the war effort. 

Some businesses totally converted to war tasks. For example, 
the entire tuna boat flei>t owned by Hawaiian Tuna Packers, Ltd. was 
commissioned to patrol duty. Its yard performed repairs; its cannery 
was converted to an assembly plant; and its warehouse was leased to 
the Army. 

Sugar and pineapple plantations too were affected by the war 
effort, because plantations loaned men and materials to the armed 
forces and provided housing for troops. Despite an all-out government 
urge to increase the production of sugar and pineapple, the number of 
plantation laborers steadily declined and school children were recruited 
to work in the fields. 

Shortages were evident everywhere. Housing was desperately short. 
Many families crowded into a single house. Some lived in garages or 
in shacks made of packing boxes. Some lived in the open. Rents soared 
and in 1941 rent control was implemented. 

Because of huge military and civilian payrolls, demand for nearly 
everything escalated. Severe limitations on supply occurred because 
most available ship'^ing capacity was directed to military use, and 
price control over all commodities was implemented in 1942. 

ERIC 



The lack of shipping raised concerns about food supply in Hawaii. 
Even before the War, Hawaii had become increasingly dependent on out- 
side sources. Attempts were made to raise food on plantations during 
the War, but were not s: -xessful . More successful were the many 
individual plots in community gardens and home backyards — called 
Victory Gardens — which produced impressive quantities of produce. 

Gasoline and tires were rationed, making it difficult for people 
to travel. Likewise, business deliveries were curtailed. 

In short., business was not as usual during the War. Nor was 
business "as usual" after the Wa)r-. America had learned a lesson about 
the value of military preparedness fror, Pearl Harbor, and as part of its 
international defense establishment Hawaii became the cornerstone of 
U.S. military might in the Pacific, Since World War II, defense spending 
has grown to become Hawaii's second largest industry. 
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EPISODE VIII QUESTIONS 



1. What happened to the population of Hawaii during World War II? 



2. In the narrative portion of this episode, we mention that "shortages 
were evident everywhere" during World War II. Explain briefly, in 
terms of supply and demand, how these shortages came about. 



3. Below are six fictitious newspaper headlines. In each case there 
has been a change in supply or demand that has caused the price 
to change. For each headline, specify whether the change in price 
is due to a change in supply or a change in demand. 

a. "Orchid Crop on Big Island Ruined by High Winds — Orchid 
Prices Soar" 



b. "New Source of Bat Guane Found in Nuuanu Cave Fertilizer 
Prices Fair' 



c. "Fire Sweeps Oregon and Washington ~ Lumber Prices Skyrocket" 



d. "Scientists Discover Link Between Manapua and Cancer — 
Manapua Prices Down" 



e. "Shipping Strike Cuts Off Hawaii Prices for Most Goods 
Go Up" 



f. "Population Boom Hits Hawaii Land Prices Soar" 
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EPISODE IX 

The visitor industry is presently the largest single export 
industry in Hawaii. That it is so reflects its remarkable growth 
since Hawaii gained statehood in 1959. In that year, less than 
250,000 visitors came to Hawaii. Today, more than 3,000,000 visitors 
from all over the world annually visit these islands, spending about 
$1.5 billion in Hawaii. The visitor industry is five times larger 
than the sugar industry, and more than ten times larger than the 
pineapple industry. 

This remarkable nistory of growth was made possible in part by 
rising consumer income, and in part by declining air fares and travel 
times due to the introduction and extension of jet plane service 
since 1959. 

This does not mean that there was no visitor industry before 
statehood. As early as 1830, there were a few rooming houses accomo- 
dating visitors. In the 1860's, regular steamship service began 
between Hawaii and the U.S. mainland and already there were suggestions 
of the need for a first-class hotel. Since private capital was lacking, 
the government built the first hotel, named "The Hawaiian", in 1872 
on the present site of the Armed Services YMCA in downtown Honolulu. 
In the next 25 years, a number of other hotels followed, among these 

we-a the Alexander Young (1903), the Halekulani (1917), and the Royal 

Hawaiian (1927). In 1886, over 2,000 visitors came to Hawaii — 

in 1922, there were nearly 10,000. 

Of course, all of these early visitors came by ship. It was not 

until 1936 that Pan American World Airways inaugurated its trans-Pacific 



air passenger service from the U.S. mainland to Hawaii. But today, 
nearly all visitors come to Hawaii by air. "Boat Day", which used 
to be a colorful and festive occasion, is gone forever. 

During World War II, the visitor industry was suspended as 
transportation and hotels were converted to military use. It was 
resumed after the War; and between 1947 and statehood, Hav^aii's 
visitor industry grew ten-fold. 

It is important to note that of the over 3 million tourists 
who visited our State in 1975, nearly 700,000 came from the Orient. 
Most of these were from Japan. 

EPISODE IX QUESTIONS 

1. Name at least three reasons why the visitor industry began 
to flourish in Hawaii after World War IL 

2. About how many tourists came to Hawaii last year? Of this 
number, how many were from the Orient (i.e. Japan, Taiwan, etc.)? 

3. Do you think the first Aloha Day P.^rade was a good thing for 
the visitor industry? Can you think of any other events that 
are held during the year in order to help attract visitors? 

4. Why do so few tourists come to Hawaii by boat nowadays? 

The following question relates to the table entitled "Visitors and 
Visitor Expenditures: 1922-1977". 

5. Between 1922 and 1934, the total number of visitors to Hawaii 
rose steadily for a while, then fell dramatically. When did 
the decline begin? How do you account for this rise and fall? 
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VISITORS AND VISITOR EXPENDITURES: 
1922-1977 

Visitors Staying Overnight or Longer 



Year 



1922 0 

1923 c 

1924 c 
1 925 . 

1926 c 

1927 c 

1928 . 

1929 c 

1930 . 

1931 c 

1932 c 

1933 c 

1934 . 

1935 c 

1936 . 

1937 c 

1938 . 

1939 c 

1940 . 

1941 . 
1942-45 
1946 

1947 . 

1948 . 

1949 . 

1950 . 

1951 . 
1 952 . 

1953 . 

1954 o 
1 955 o 

1956 c 
1 957 . 

1958 . 

1959 c 

1960 c 

1961 . 
1 962 . 
1953 . 

Adjusted: 

1964 c 

1965 c 
1965 c 

1957 . 

1968 . 

1969 . 



Total 



9,676 

12,021 

12,468 

15,193 

16,762 

17,451 

19,980 

22,190 

18,651 

15,780 

10,370 

10,111 

16,161 

19,933 

22,199 

21 ,987 

23,043 

24,390 

25,373 

31 ,846 

War Years 

15,000 

25,000 

36,397 

34,386 

46,593 

51 ,565 

60,539 

80,346 

91 ,289 
109,798 
133,815 
168,829 
171 ,588 
243,216 
296,517 
319,807 
362,145 
429,140 



563,925 
686,928 
835,456 
1,124,818 
1,314,571 
1 ,527,012 



Westbound' 



8.493 
10,699 
11 ,311 
13,689 
15,177 
15,693 
18,275 
20,041 
16,995 
14,332 

9,464 

9,345 

14,841 

18,030 

20,039 

19,489 

20,853 

21 ,737 

23,369 

30,425 

visitor indust 
* 



47,634 
54,618 
72,152 
81 ,388 
98,105 
114,813 
141 ,518 
139,984 
207,645 
250,795 
248,540 
279,625 
332,680 



460,290 
567,218 
686,886 
893,103 
1 ,015,844 
1 ,181 ,029 



Eastbound^ 



1,183 
1,322 
1,157 
1,504 
1 ,585 
1,758 
1,705 
2,149 
1,656 
1,448 
906 
766 
1,320 
1,903 
2,160 
2,498 
2,190 
2,653 
2,004 
1,421 
suspended. 



3,931 
5,921 
8,194 
9,901 
11 ,693 
19,002 
27,311 
31 ,604 
35,571 
45,722 
71,2fi7 
82,520 
96,450 



103,635 
119,710 
148,570 
231,715 
298,727 
345,983 



Visitor 
Expenditures 



1 



$ 



4 
5 
5 
7 
8 
8 
9 
10 
8 
6 
4 
3 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
16 



6 
12 
18 
17 
24 
28 
32 
42 
48 
55 
65 
77 
82 
109 
131 
137 
154 
186 



400 
500 
700 
200 
000 
200 
200 
300 
700 
900 
100 
800 
300 
900 
900 
500 
200 
000 
000 
400 

300 
100 
900 
700 
200 
980 
800 
600 
900 
000 
000 
600 
700 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 



000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 



205,000,000 
225,000,000 
280,000,000 
380,000,000 
440,000,000 
525,000,000 



Continued on next page 
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Year 


Total 


Wp<;thound^ 


Ea <;tboLind^ 


Vi s i tor 
FxDpnd i tures^ 


1970 


3 9 • 3 • 


1 ,798,591 


1,377,756 


420,835 


570,000,000 


1971 


C 3 9 9 9 


1 ,818,944 


^■:30,325 


388,619 


645,000,000 


1972 


O 0 0 • 3 


2,244,377 


1,782,737 


461,640 


755,000,000 


1973 


O 3 3 3 3 


2,630,952 


2,067,861 


563,091 


890,000,000 


1974 


• 3 • • O 


2,786,489 


2,184,620 


601 .869 


1 ,225,000,000 


1975 


0 0 3 0 3 


2,829,105 


2,207,417 


621,688 


1 ,270,000,000 


1976 


• c 3 i J 


3,220,151 


2,551 ,601 


668,550 


1 ,450,000,0U0 


1977 




* 


* 


* 


* 



^Excludes expenditures for trans-Pacific transportation, 
^Arriving from North America. 
'^Arriving from Asia or Oceania 3 
^For survey nonresponseo 
*Not available. 

Source: Hawaii Visitors Bureau, Annual Research Report (annual), and records. 
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DIRECT INCOME. FROM MAJOR EXPORT INDUSTRIES: 1958-1976 



(In millions of dollars,) 

























Value of sales 








Total for 






Fresh 


and 








four major 


Raw sugar 


processed 


Defense 


Visitor 2 


Year 


industries 


& molasses 


pineapple 


expenditures 


expend It ures 


1958..^.. 


613 


98 


.0 


130 


.1 


301.7 


83 


1959. .... 


676 


122 


.9 


128 


.3 


316.0 


109 


I960 


720 


118 


.4 


119 


.4 


351.4 


131 


1961 .... 


771 


136 


.5 


117 


5 


379.9 


137 


1962 


766 


149 


.3 


115 


0 


348.0 


154 


1963 


839 


181 


. 7 


123 


7 


347.5 


186 


1964 


879 


154 


.6 


126 


.9 


392.6 


205 


1965 


948 


165 


.7 


126 


7 


430.2 


225 


1966 


1,076 


179 


6 


127 


7 


488.4 


280 


1967 


1,255 


180 


3 


133 


3 


561.4 


380 


1968 


1,331 


189 


1 


127 


5 


574.6 


440 


1969 


1,480 


179 


0 


125 


4 


625.9 


550 


1970 


1,561 


187 


8 


138. 


6 


639.4 


595 


1971 


1,758 


202 


9 


141. 


4 


708.8 


705 


1972 


1,914 


184 


7 


145. 


4 


744.2 


840 




2,226 


222 


2 


142. 


4 


840.9 


1,020 


1974 


2,927 


676 


6 


127. 


1 


897.9 


1,225 


1975 


2,756 


366 


1 


136. 


7 


982.8 


1,270 


1976 


2,856 


252 


0 


120 


0 


1,034.2 


1,450 



^Direct visitor expenditures in Hawaii, exclusive of transpacific transportation a 
expenditures of carriers and crews. Data for 1969-1973 are revisions. 

Source: Hawaii Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, Statistics of Hawaiian Agric 
ture (annual) and records; First Hawaiian Bank, Research and Planning Division, records; 
supplied CO DPED by armed forces; Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 1975 Annual Research Report, p 
and records. 
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POPliLATIOfi OF HAWAII 



1778 to 1976 



irtimate or Census 


State of 
Hawai i 


Island of 
Oahu 


Island of 
Hawaii 


Island of 
Maui 


Island of 
Kahoolawe 


Island of 
Lanai 


Island of 
Holokai 


Island of 
Kauai 


Island of 
Niihau 


1778-1779' 















— — 










34 000 

■ www 
















1831 


129,814 


29,745 


45,700 


35,062 


80 


1,200 


5,000 


10,947 


1,080 


1878 


57,985 


20,236 


17,034 


12,109 


0 


214 


2,581 


5,634 


177 


iQin 


191 874 


81,993 


55,382 


28,623 


2 


131 


1,791 


23,744 


208 




422,770 


257,696 


73,276 


46,919 


1 


3,720 


5,340 


35,536 


182 


1 


>^3^ 772 


500,409 


61,332 


35,717 


0 


2,115 


5,023 


27,922 


254 


1970 


769,913 


630,528 


63,468 


38,691 


0 


2,204 


5,261 


29,524 


237 


1975 


886,600 


718,400 


75,600 


50,000 


0 


2,000 


5,500 


34,100 





Estimates for 1778-1779 and 1823, partial censuses (as supplemented by estioiates) for 1831-1832 and 1835-1836. and 
official censuses for 1850 to 1970. 



2soun:e: Hawaii Department of Planning and Economic Development , The State of Hawaj,mLMiM 
Abstract. 
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FOREWORD 



This publication was written by the authors of the book. The Saga 
of Ihu Nui , which is designed to facilitate instruction in the 
economic history of Hawaii at the high school level. 

As indicated in the Introduction following, this guide is meant to 
assist teachers with ideas as well as some practical suggestions in 
using The Saga of Ihu Nui and can, therefore, be flexibly used by 
teachers of the course on "The Modern History of Hawai'i". 

The Saga of Ihu Nui represents an interesting and highly motivating 
approach of teaching and learning about Hawaii. Both the book and 
teacher's guide are available for teachers from the Center for 
Economic Education located at the University of Hawaii. 




CHARLES G. CLARK 
Superintendent of Education 



INTRODUCTION 



The Saga of Ihu Nui is designed to facilitate instruction in Hawaiian 
economic history within the context of the llth-lZth grade social studies 
program. The book can be used in a variety of ways as a basic text 
or as a supplement to other materials. The Saga of Ihu Nui can be used 
with students of high, medium, or low ability. With fast students, you 
simply go through the book faster, tie in more sophisticated readings 
to each episode, and deal with the questions at the end of each chapter 
in depth. With slower students or students who cannot read well, the 
teacher may have to go slower, read sections of the book aloud, and go 
over the' text step-by-step in class. 

Of course, it's all up to the teacher to use this book as he/she 
sees fit. The Teacher's Guide will offer some hints and suggestions 
as well as additional information in order to save preparation time. 

For additional information regarding The Saga of Ihu Nui in 
particular, or Hawaii's economic past in general, call or write the 
Center for Economic Education, University of Hawaii, Porteus Hall 540, 
2424 Maile Way, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. Phone (808) 948-7009. 

The questions at the end of each chapter are mostly simple recall 
questions, designed to be assigned to students following their reading 
of each episode. Most students should be able to complete the end-of-episode 
questions in writing, in less than half an hour. 
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EPISODE I. "Hello Ihu Nui, Goodbye Nohea" 



The purpose of this episode is to give students a general idea 
of how production and exchange took place in ancient (pre-Captain Cook) 
Hawaii. 

OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode students should ba able to: 

1. Describe the system of land tenure in ancient Hawaii; 

2. List at least 10 goods and services produced by the ancient 
Hawaii ans; 

3. Explain how goods and services were distributed among the 
commoners and chiefs in ancient Hawaii. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE I QUESTIONS 

1. Our best guess is that approximately 250,000 Hawaiians lived 
in these islands when Captain Cook arrived in 1778, although 
some estimates go as high as 300,000. 

Well over 900,000 people live in Hawaii today. The 1976 
State of Hawaii Data Book reports a state population of 
846,900 as of July 1, 1974. 

2. Moku were larger than ahupua'a. Around 1778, for example, 
Oahu was divided into six moku. Each nioku was divided 
into half-a-dozen or a dozen ahupua'a. Alii who ruled moku 
were of higher status, generally, than those who ruled 
ahupua'a. 

3. The list of things produced by the ancient Hawaiians is 
long and interesting. More, we can give only a partial 
list, including goods mentioned in the text. These goods 
include: 

kapa 
taro 

canoes (many kinds) 
sweet potatoes 
dried fish 
digging sticks 

weapons (including spears, daggers, clubs) 

stone food pounders 

bananas 

yams 

fish hooks (from bone, dog teeth, wood, etc.) 
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fish nets (from olana and hau bark) 

gourd containers 

carved wooden bowls 

houses 

canoe sheds 

stone-bladed adzes 

stone lamps 

feather capes and cloaks 

helmets (made of woven rootlets of the 'ie'ie vine and feathers) 
wigs 

ornamental necklaces 

For a good rundown of ancient Hawaiian products, complete with 
pictures, see Joseph Feher's Hawaii: A Pictorial History , 
published by Bishop Museum Press, pp. 35-125. 

The commoners, or maka'ainana, did most of the work. 

Ahupua'a ran from the mountain to sea to facilitate economic 
self-sufficiency. Most ahupua'a thereby had access to things 
of the forest, a place to grow crops, and access to the sea. 

In retuHi for their taxes and obedience, the commoners received 
justice as well as political and military leadership from the 
alii, and religious services from the kahuna. 

Today's taxpayers receive myriad goods and services from the 
government, including schools, roads, hospitals, mail service, 
fire and police protection, etc., etc. 

No one really "owned* the land in ancient Hawaii. As we 
mentioned in the narrative section of Episode V, the chief 
or highest-ranking alii of each island was the acknowledged 
proprietor of the land. All persons, including alii, held 
land at his discretion and upon payment of taxes. The chieftain 
gave rights to hold moku and ahupua'a to lower-ranking chiefs 
who, in turn, distributed rights over smaller jurisdictions to 
those of lower rank, and ultimately down to the individual 
kuleanas, held by commoners. Upon the death of an alii, the 
land he governed reverted to the chieftan and was typically 
redistributed. 
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EPISODE IK "Ihu Nui Corners the Nail Market" 



This episode gives students a general idea of the economic impact of 
Captain Cook's arrival in the Hawaiian islands. 

OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1, Describe the initial economic impact of Cook's visit to Hawaii; 

2, Advance a hypothesis regarding why the Hawaiians might have 
thought Cook was the god Lono; 

3, Describe the nature of exchange between Cook and his men and 
the Hawaiians, 



FOR THE TEACHER 

The arrival of Captain Cook and his men in the Hawaiian Islands 
had a profound effect on the early Hawaiians. As far as we know, this 
was the first time the Hawaiians had seen Europeans. From what we read 
in the journals of Cook and his men, it seems that many of the Hawaiians 
believed Cook to be an incarnation of the god Lono. Lono was the 
god of agriculture, fertility, and plenty. 

The Makahiki season, the time for taxation, festivals, and sports, 
was held in honor of Lono. During the makahiki, war was kapu. It 
was a time of peace and joy and lasted from October through about the 
first week in February. 

By coincidence. Cook arrived in Kealakekua Bay, on the Big Island, 
during the month of January, toward the end of the Makahiki. Kealakekua 
was the site of a heiau, built in Lono's honor. In addition, the sails 
on Cook's ships resembled the Makahiki banner which led the way for^ 
processions, etc., during this important season. With these facts in 
mind, it is not difficult to imagine that the Hawaiians, encouraged by 
their kahunas, really did believe that Cook was the revered Lono. 
Cook's regal appearance, as well as the new and interesting goods, tools, 
etc., displayed by the sailors, had a startling impact on the Hawaiians. 

One of the most startling things that Cook and his men brought 
with them was iron. The Hawaiians had no metals of their own and 
were quite taken with the iron spikes, bands, nails and tools they 
saw aboard Cook's ships. Almost Immediately iron became a prized 
item of trade. The uses to which the Hawaiians could put the Iron 
were many, as shown in Episode II. Soon nails were a medium of exchange 
between the foreign sailors and the Hawaiians. Nails had become Hawaii's 
money. 
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As is the case with any kind of money, however, the more of it in 
circulation,' the less each unit is worth. As more and more nails were 
put into "circulation", the less each nail was worth. At first a nail 
brought several pigs in return. After Cook and his men were in Hawaii 
for a week or so, and had given out a considerable quantity of nails, 
a nail didn't even get a single pig in return. It cost more and more 
nails to get the same amount of goods. Cook and his men — - (or anyone 
who had nails) had run into a problem was all face today — inflation. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE II QUESTIONS 

1. Captain Cook first came to Hawaii with two ships, the RESOLUTION 
and the DISCOVERY in January, 1778. The first island sighted 

by Cook and his men was Oahu. The first island the Europeans 
set foot on was Kauai — on the morning of January 20, 1778. 

2. They wanted iron not only because it was metal ~ something the 
Hawaiians themselves did not have — but because it could be 
used to make fish hooks, tools, weapons, and other useful things. 
You may want to point out that once a nail or other iron item 
got into Hawaiian hands it was confiscated by the alii, who 
turned the iron over to their craftsmen, who in turn worked 

the iron into fish hooks, etc. Commoners gained favor with 
the alii by giving them any iron items which they received 
from the haoles. 

3. As the supply of nails increased each nail became less valuable, 
in terms of what it could command in a trade. As the Hawaiians* 
food stocks were depleted, the price of food, in terms of nails, 
increased. 

4. As we mentioned earlier under FOR THE TEACHER, Cook arrived in 
Hawaii during the Makahiki, the season which honored Lono. In 
addition, the sails on Cook's ships resembled the large Makahiki 
banners which represented Lono. 
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EPISODE III. "Fur Trade and Sandalwood" or "Ihu Nui's Revenge" 



The purpose of this episode is to describe the economic changes 
which were brought about in Hawaii as a result of sustained contact 
with the outside world, from 1785 - 1840. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Describe some of the economic, social, and ecological changes 
brought about in Hawaii by sustained contact with foreigners; 

2. List the two kinds of economic activities that served as the 
basis of the Hawaiian economy during the "transitional period", 
from 1785 - 1840. 

FOR THE TEACHER 

The main point here is that in the early 1800' s, Hawaii began 
shifting from a closed, self-sufficient economy to a more open economy 
which emphasized exports of diversified agricultural products and 
sandalwood. The money and goods with which foreigners paid for food 
and sandalwood went mostly to the alii. As before, the common people 
did most of the work, but received few of the rewards. 

ANSWERS TO EPISODE III QUESTIONS 

1. Foreign ships stopped in Hawaii for fresh food, firewood, water, 
recreation, and ship repairs. After the discovery that sandal- 
wood grew in these islands, foreign ships stopped to load up 
with this rare, fragrant wood product, which they sold or traded 
in China. 

2. Foreign ships gave the Hawaiians seeds and taught them how 

to cultivate new crops in hopes that the Hawaiians would start 
growing fruits and vegetables that the haoles liked ~ things 
like cabbage, onions, corn, and potatoes. 

3. Sandalwood was valuable because it was in short supply throughout 
the world, and in high demand in places like China. It was 

used to make idols, boxes, carvings, medicines, and incense. 
The best thing about it was its fragrant aromal 

4. The sandalwood trade cost the early Hawaiians quite a lot. 
Labor resources used to harvest sandalwood could not be used 
to grow crops. Therefore, the Hawaiians had to forego a 
significant quantity of agricultural production during the years 
of sandalwood trading. In addition, many Hawaiians died as a 
result of working long months in the damp mountains. The 
benefits from sandalwood — profits earned from the sale of the 
sandalwood to the foreigners went only to the alii. 
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EPISODE IV. *'Ihu Nui Goes Whaling" 



This episode describes how the whaling trade, which flourished 
in the Hawaiian Islands between the 1820's and 1860's, affected 
Hawaii's economic and social climate. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Explain how the whaling trade affected Hawaii's economy in 
the 19th century; 

2. Describe at least two lasting social and/or economic 
consequences of the whaling trade in Hawaii; 

3. State the approximate dates between which the whaling 
trade flourished in Hawaii (1820-1860); 

4. Explain the reasons behind the decline of the whaling 
trade following the American Civil War. 



OTHER RESOURCES 

For more background on the whaling trade, read the section 
entitled "Whales" in Gavan Daws' Shoal of Time, It's only four 
pages long, but gives an excellent overview of the whaling trade 
in Hawaii. 



FOR THE TEACHER 

The whaling trade, which began in about 1820 and lasted until 
after the American Civil War, had a profound impact on Hawaii. The 
large number of whaling ships that put into Hawaiian ports meant lots 
of money. The wages of native seamen, fees of local prostitutes, 
profits on the sale of supplies, commissions on the trans-shipment 
of oil and whale bone from Hawaii to the mainland U.S., and returns 
on all sorts of services from ship chartering to boarding house 
keeping made whaling an important industry. Diversified agriculture 
in particular was encouraged, as whalers sought to purchase fresh 
provisions to sustain them on their long voyages. 

These economic benefits, however, were accompanied by significant 
social costs as sustained contact with foreigners contributed to th^ 
breakdown of Hawaiian culture. 
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The decline of the whaling trade was due primarily to the 
depletion of the supply of whales in the Pacific. Its demise, however 
was hastened by a confederate raiding ship called SHENANDOAH which 
destroyed a large number of Yankee whaling ships during the Civil War. 

The destruction of Ihu Nui's ship JEZEBEL is based on an actual 
event which occurred in 1871. Thirty-three whaling ships were trapped 
in ice floes north of Bering Strait in the Arctic and ground to pieces 
The crew escaped in the same manner as did Ihu Nui and his shipmates. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE IV QUESTIONS 

1. Aside from love of adventure, desire to see the outside 
world and their great voyaging tradition, most Hawaiians 
joined the crew of Yankee whalers for the money (wages). 

2. Whaling vessels stopped in Hawaii for fresh provisions 
(food and fresh water) and for repairs. This gave stimulus 
to diversified agriculture, hardware stores, carpenters, 
sailmakers, etc. While in port the sailors wanted some 
fun and excitement, too — thus encouraging saloons, 
prostitution, boarding houses, cafes, etc. 

3. The main reason for the decline of the whaling trade after 
1860 was the fact that whales were getting harder and harder 
to find — thus necessitating longer and costlier voyages 
and reducing the profitability of whaling. 

Petroleum was discovered in Pennsylvania in 1859 and soon 
became a substitute for whale oil, but the main reason for 
the decline in whaling lay in the shrinking supply of whales. 

4. Sustained contact with foreigners encouraged many Hawaiians 
to abandon their old ways. Many Hawaiians, attracted by 
new opportunities for cash-paying jobs, moved from their 
villages into the growing towns of Honolulu, Lahalna, etc. 

We'll leave discussion of whether this was good or bad to 
you and your students. Some extra research on the part of 
your students may be in order. 



EPISODE V. "The Great Mahele" 



This episode touches briefly on the Great Mahele of 1848, which 
legally divided up all the land in Hawaii and ultimately gave fee 
simple ownership to chiefs, foreigners, and commoners. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Explain what the Great Mahele was; 

2. Explain why the common Hawaii ans failed to benefit from the 
Great Mahele; 

3. Discuss pros and cons of the Great Mahele. 



ANSWER TO EPISODE V QUESTIONS 

1. The Great Mahele of 1848 legally divided up all the land 

in Hawaii and gave fee simple ownership to chiefs, foreigners, 
and commoners. 

2. Most of the land went to the chiefs. The second largest 
quantity of land went to the government, which had been 
established under the Constitution of 1840. 

3. Most of the commoners sold their land to haole businessmen 
at very low prices. 

4. Many of your students will decide that the Great Mahele was a 
bad thing because of the fact that the Hawaiian commoners got 
"ripped off". Some good did come from the Mahele, however. 
Haole businessmen, once they felt secure in legal ownership 
of land, invested more and more money in Hawaii. Without the 
Mahele, for example, it is doubtful that the sugar industry 
could have gotten off the ground. 



EPISODE VI. "The Sweetest Episode" 



This episode is meant to give students an overview of the kinds 
of problems faced by the newly-established Hawaiian sugar industry 
and the various measures undertaken by the industry to solve its 
early problems. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Cite some of the problems that the early sugar growers had_ 

to overcome before the Hawaiian sugar industry became profitable; 

2. Explain how the sugar industry solved the problem of labor shortages 
during the nineteenth century; 

3. Cite at least two or three historical events that had special 
significance for the Hawaiian sugar industry in the 19th 
century. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE VI QUESTIONS 

1. Problems faced by the early sugar growers included labor 
scarcity, high U.S. duties on Hawaiian sugar, and a shortage 
of financial capital. Finding suitable land was an early 
problem too. The Great Mahele, in 1848, helped the fledging 
sugar industry by allowing for private ownership of land. 

2. Countries from which labor was recruited to work in the 
Hawaiian sugar industry included China, Japan, Portugal, 
the Philippines, and Spain. 



3. The American Civil War helped the Hawaiian sugar industry. 
Northern blockades of southern ports cut off the supply of 
Louisiana sugar and led to spectacular increases in sugar 
prices. These high prices provided an incentive to the 
Hawaiian sugar growers. 



4. The Reciprocity Treaty (1876) -al lowed Hawaiian sugar to 
be imported into the U.S. duty free a big helpl 



5. The production year in which Hawaii's total sugar production 
went above 1 million tons for the first time was 1930-1931. 



6. 



1966 
1968 
1971 



[1,234,121) 
1,232,182) 
[1,229,976) 
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The three years, since 1935, in which cane production was lowest 
are: 

1946 (680,073) 
1958 764,953) 
1945 (821,216) 

Part of the decline in 1946 was due to a 79-day strike by workers 
on 33 sugar plantations. The dip in production in 1958 was due to 
a four-month-long sugar strikes. 



The number of acres in Hawaii allocated to the growing of sugar cane 
has decreased slightly since 1969. 
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EPISODE VII. "Pineapple" 



This episode introduces students to the problems faced by 
the entrepreneurs who established Hawaii's pineapple industry and 
shows how those problems were overcome. 



OB JECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Describe the kinds of problems which the pineapple industry 
had to overcome in order to become a profitable industry; 

2. Explain how the pineapple industry solved its early problems 
and became a profitable industry; 

3. Cite at least one factor in the recent decline of the 
pineapple industry. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE VII QUESTIONS 

K Problems faced by the pineapple industry in its early years 
included a high duty on imports of Hawaiian pineapple into 
~ ' the-^lh:ST, a shortat|e~of'-f i nanci al-capi tal~technical 

problems associated with canning, and consumer acceptance 
of pineapple on the mainland U,S. 

2. The problem of the high duty was overcome by Annexation — 
something the early pineapple growers fought hard for. 
Financial capital was raised by Dole and others who made 
long trips to the mainland, selling the potential of the 
Hawaiian pineapple industry to prospective investors. Canning 
problems were worked out by imaginative engineers one of 
whom provided the pineapple industry with huge increases 

in productivity with his invention of the Ginaca machine 
(that's right, his name was Ginacai) Consumer acceptance 
of. pineapple was encouraged by extensive advertising. 

3. The Ginaca machine greatly increased output per man hour 

in peeling and canning, thus lov/ering costs (ard increasing 
wages). 

4. Annexation was important because it put Hawaii "inside" the 
U.S. — and inside the U.S. tariff structure. After annexation 
Hawaiian pineapple entered the U.S. duty-free. 

5. Canned pineapple's competitors include: peaches, pears, and 
apricots ~ canned fruits of all kinds. Fresh pineapple now 
competes with every fresh fruit you can name. 
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6. Since 1935, the greatest quantity of pineapple and piiieapple juice 
was produced in 1S55-1956. 

7. Total pineapple fruit and juice production in Hawaii has declined 
significantly over the past ten years. This is due laroely to 
the fact that pineapple is more expensive to grow in Hawaii than 
overseas. More and more pineapple is being grown abroad by companies 
such as Dole and Del Monte. 
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EPISODE VIII: "World War 11" 



This episode gives students an idea of the kinds of economic changes 
that took place in Hawaii during the war years. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Describe some of the changes that occurred in Hawaii during 
World War II; 

2. Describe how changes in supply and demand can affect prices. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE VIII QUESTIONS 

1. Hawaii's population doubled during World War II. 

2. Shortages came about as demand for goods and services increased 
faster than supply. 

3. a. supply of orchids falls 

b. supply of fertilizer increases 

c supply of lumber falls 

d. demand for manapua falls 

e. supply of goods falls 

f. demand for land goes up 
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EPISODE IX 



Introduces students to the factors which led to the successful 
establishment of the visitor industry in Hawaii, 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Cite at least three reasons for the success of Hawaii's 
visitor industry since World War II; 

2. Specify tourism as Hawaii's largest industry. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE IX QUESTIONS 

!• Reasons why the visitor industry began to flourish after 
World War II include: 

- lower air fares from the mainland 

- shorter travel times to Hawaii 

- rising consumer incomes on the U,S, mainland (and Japan) 

- more vacation time for U.S. (and Japanese) workers, and 

- effective promotion of the Hawaii visitor industry on 
the U.S. mainland and elsewhere. 

2. Last year (1976) approximately 3.2 million tourists came to 
Hawaii. Approximately 21% of these (670,000) were from the 
Orient. 

3. The first Aloha Day Parade — during Aloha Week — certainly 
helped stimulate the visitor industry. Other annual events 
that help attract visitors include the Hula Bowl (on national 
TV, no less). Lei Day, various University of Hawaii sporting 
events (when South Carolina played U.H. in 1977, more than 
8,000 South Carolinians were in the stands), Kamehameha Day, 
etc. Some of these events have been a part of Hawaii for 

a long time and were not originally planned to attract visitors. 
Nevertheless, they now serve to help "sell" Hawaii to visitors. 

4. Fewer tourists come to Hawaii by ship nowadays because of high 
prices and longer travel times than those for air travel. 

Due to declining numbers of patrons, most shipping companies 
have discontinued passenger service to Hawaii. 

5. The rise and decline in the number of visitors was due to the 
affluence of the 1920's followed by the Great Depression which 
began during the fall of 1929. After 1929 arrivals fell dramati- 
cally. It is interesting to note, however, that visitor arrivals 
began to increase relatively early — in 1934. 
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